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gressions of war. This much should be hers again, in so 
far as it is humanly possible to effect restoration. When 
that much has been accomplished, it will be time to look 
to her, as we shall look to all nations, "to forgive and 
bestow favors." 

Of all the Allied Nations the most hopeful, in view 
of the propitiatory spirit thus far shown, is Russia. No 
more perfect evidence of this spirit is to be found than 
in her declaration, in the words of her emissary, Boris A. 
Bakmetieff (see page 200 of our last issue), that she has 
put away all thought of "dominion over other nations," 
or "seizure of their national property," and asks only 
"peace with no annexations or contributions, based upon 
the free determination by each nation of its destinies." 
No more propitiatory, if not big and constructive, pro- 
posal has been made than the plan of the Council of 
Workmen's and Soldiers' Deputies for the restoration 
of the devastated districts of the war zone. This is, 
that a fund of twenty-five miliards of francs (ca. $5,- 
000,000,000) shall be constituted and contributed in 
common by all the belligerents of both camps, the indi- 
vidual assessment to be based upon the proportional war 
expenditures, and the outlay to be distributed in pro- 
portion to the assessed damage. Such a spirit of pro- 
pitiation, whether or not the plan proposed is practi- 
cable, not only builds the foundations of future peace, 
but materially accelerates the approach of the day upon 
which that peace is to be made. The Eussians have re- 
nounced the share of Turkey, Constantinople, which 
had been allotted to them, and in so doing they have 
eliminated one of the things that must be wrested from 
the enemy. That in itself is a step towards peace. 
Further, if Eussian aid is to be retained by the Allies, 
it is evident that Eussia will in turn expect the other 
Allies to take equal or proportional steps towards a set- 
tlement. Propitiation breeds propitiation. It even 
compels propitiation, when so important a factor as the 
continued good will and support of a country like Eussia 
is involved. 

All these facts support the statement recently made 
by H. N. Brailsford, the British authority on economics 
and the Near East, in The New Republic: "If once the 
idea of penalizing German trade and destroying German 
expansion were honestly abandoned, some of the terri- 
torial questions would dwindle into details." And be- 
hind the question of dethroning autocracy, which is to- 
day our prime motive in the war, these territorial ques- 
tions loom large. Indeed, it is not too much to say that, 
were they abandoned, were Germany certain that her 
rights would be regarded as the duty of all the other 
nations to observe, autocracy itself would weaken and 
lose much of its threatening aspect, or, its present sup- 
porters once confident that autocracy would not be 



needed to secure them justice, it might be by those very 
supporters speedily tumbled to the ground. 

The reader is urged to read over again very carefully, 
though it be for the hundredth time, the first page of 
this issue, entitled "A Governed World." He will un- 
failingly find, once its substance is adequately grasped, 
that the backbone and irresistible strength of the 
"Rights and Duties of Nations" as well as of "An Inter- 
national Program for Peace Through Justice," which 
is founded on the statement of these rights and duties, 
is the declaration there embodied that "right and duty 
are correlative, and the right of one is the duty of all to 
observe." And the spirit that breathes in and animates 
this principle is the pure spirit of propitiation. 



WHAT WE ARE SUPPORTING 

The Advocate oe Peace welcomes every honest 
and intelligent contribution to the solution of the 
problems of war and peace. In this issue we are glad 
to publish the statement from an old and trusted friend 
of this Society, Eev. Charles F. Dole. This journal 
aims to spread for the consideration of all of. us the dif- 
fering opinions of some of us. Somehow, somewhere, 
we must get at each other's thought. 

We regret that Dr. Dole makes the old familiar mis- 
take in his arraignment of our attitude, by classifying 
the American Peace Society with "pacifists who uphold 
war whenever their governments declare war." The 
fact is that we do not uphold war. We are first, last, 
and all the time opposed to war. We are opposed to 
this war. We would have it cease at the earliest possible 
time commensurate with an international situation 
which would make the repetition of such a war impos- 
sible. 

Before our Government declared itself in a state of 
war we did everything within our power to advertise the 
principles of judicial settlement of international dis- 
putes. It is not a matter of theory, but a matter of 
fact, that the world has reached a situation where the 
judicial settlement of international disputes is for the 
time impracticable. After the Government to which 
we owe allegiance declared itself in a' state of war, the 
judicial settlement of the disputes between this country 
and Germany became not only impracticable, but un- 
thinkable. That we sense this does not mean that our 
opposition to war is abated. Quite the contrary. We 
are opposed to the war, as President Wilson is opposed 
to the war. Furthermore, as practical people interested 
in concrete results, we are supporting the President in 
overcoming the German government for the very pur- 
pose that the war may be ended. 

We are all tempted just here to dive into theoretical 
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aspects of intuitional versus utilitarian ethics, but what 
is the use? "Every man should follow his own con- 
science/' we are told. That is perfectly sound theo- 
retically, but it cannot always and consistently be ap- 
plied in practice. A man may be mistaken or his con- 
science perverted. And a man may well be a bit careful 
about following his conscience on the ground that his 
"conscience is the voice of God," because, being ex- 
tremely limited in his mental powers, the voice which 
he thinks he hears he may not hear at all ; or it may be 
a. voice from quite another source. Our personal view 
is, that in the present situation it is the duty of healthy- 
minded men to put their consciences to the service of 
the organized society we have, and for the American 
citizen in particular to put his conscience to work in the 
interest of that special portion of organized society 
known as the United States Government. The ultimate 
sanction of duty grows out of the relation of the indi- 
vidual to society. Paulsen agrees with Schiller, and 
we agree with both, that Kant was in error when he in- 
sisted that "a man's worth depends entirely upon his 
ability to eliminate inclinations and impulses from his 
will, and to determine it solely by the feeling of duty." 
Paulsen's words are: "Such a human being, doing his 
duty solely for duty's sake, is the most wooden man- 
nikin ever constructed by a system-builder." This same 
author says elsewhere: "Many a man decides a moral 
question better and with greater certainty by perform- 
ing the act than by reflecting upon it." And since 
these are all concrete and not theoretical entities, the 
lesson for a real man today seems apparent. 

We are opposed to war. We are opposed to any war. 
We are opposed to this war. Two great groups of na- 
tions are locked, and trying in the only way they know 
to bring it to a close. It so happens that we are thrown 
with that group to which belongs the United States of 
America. We purpose to stand by our Government in 
this terrific enterprise upon which it is launched. If 
this be an offense, we shall have to take the conse- 
quences. 

It is clearly within the realm of defensible duty that 
when our country is in danger we should rally to our 
country's support. Our country is in danger now. The 
inevitable conclusion, therefore, is, we must rally to the 
aid of our country now. 'To embarrass the United 
States at this time would be folly, if not treason. The 
abolition of war is an international job. Discussions of 
personal differences merely are for the most part far 
less than national. Our puny personal quibbles have 
little to do with the abolition of war. International 
peace worthy of sensible men is a constructive and scien- 
tific international program. Individual and obstructive 
criticisms, especially at this time, are mostly personal, 



narrow, emotional, and destructive. War is a universal 
disease. This particular war is but one type of that 
universal disease. Were we to stop this war today, it 
would not mean that the disease of war would be cured, 
or even ameliorated. A universal disease requires a 
universal remedy. Our sentimental oppositions to this 
war constitute no remedy for war. War is the direct 
outcome of human wrongs and injustice. Only" as we 
are able to overcome wrongs and injustice shall we be 
able to overcome war. These wrongs and this injustice 
flow freely where men are ungoverned. Justice and 
righteousness flow freely where men will to be gov- 
erned. The establishment of adequate international 
justice can only follow in the footsteps of adequate self- 
imposed international government. Bees rush willingly 
into flame to save their young. Ants, birds, mammals 
do not reason when their own are in danger. Life exists 
to promote and preserve life. Because of this fact it is 
natural to fear. The less protected we feel the more we 
fear. Fears lead to preparation against dangers. Our 
narrowly conceived preparations against war heretofore 
have multiplied our fears and produced more war. But 
the job now before us is set. The real remedy for war 
cannot now be administered. The time is not yet. But 
the human graces of justice, intelligence, freedom, and 
idealism persist. 

We are supporting the United States Government in 
the very practical and very serious situation in which 
it is now placed because the issue has been clearly drawn 
between two rather clearly defined international points 
of view. That issue having been joined, and forced as 
we believe we are to decide here and now for or against 
the Government of the United States, we have decided, 
and that with no feeling that we should be called upon 
to apologize, that we shall stand with the United States. 



JAPANESE AMBITIONS IN THE FAR EAST 

Foe a long time there has been little doubt that a more 
or less important group of Japanese leaders are cher- 
ishing an imperialistic Monroe Doctrine all their own. 
The men of this group seem to have very definite designs 
as to the future of China. During the recent visit of fje 
peace-loving Baron Shibusawa to this country, he frankly 
admitted to the editor of this magazine that, "if the 
United States will maintain peace in this hemisphere, 
Japan will maintain peace in the Far East." In the 
June number of the Chuo-Koron (Central Review) Vis- 
count Komei Kato, Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
Okuma Cabinet, and leader of the Kenseikai, goes fur- 
ther, however, and discusses the diplomatic relations be- 
tween Japan and European nations under the caption, 
"The European War and the Position of Japan in the 



